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THE EXISTING CONDITIONS AND NEEDS IN CUBA. 

BY MAJOR-GENERAL LEONARD WOOD, MILITARY GOVERNOR OF 
SANTIAGO DE CUBA. 



What is needed in Cuba at present is a firm but liberal and 
just government of the people, for the people and by the people, 
under American military supervision, for the time being; this 
supervision to extend only to such time as the civil government 
shall have become fully established and running smoothly. What 
is to be avoided, above all things, is militarism, military pedantry, 
unelasfcic methods and any continuance of the old Spanish system 
of multitudinous office holders, filling unnecessary offices and 
rendering practically no return for the salaries paid them. 

It must also be fully realized by those in charge that the Army 
of the United States is not in Cuba for the purpose of suppress- 
ing civil law and civil rights; but, on the contrary, for the pur- 
pose of restoring and establishing civil law; that it stands in- 
active so long as the civil officers are able to execute the laws, 
and interferes only when they are unable to do so. In other words, 
even under the military occupation, the military forces should be 
made, as much as possible, subordinate to the civil law. Of course, 
the Military Commander always has the power, if he deems it 
necessary to employ it, to step in and suspend civil law; but cir- 
cumstances which would warrant such an action must be of a 
very grave and serious character. Nothing could be more demor- 
alizing to the people than that they should become possessed of 
the idea that the civil law is simply a convenience, to be dis- 
pensed with at the fancy of the Military Commander. The great 
problem as to the Cuban people, who have lived so long under 
conditions in which the military authorities have been at liberty 
to suspend civil law whenever they thought fit to do so, is to teach 
them that, in a really stable government, the civil power must be 
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absolute and supreme, and that the military force acts only in 
cases of dire necessity, when all other means are unable to deal 
with the situation. For this reason, in Cuba, it is most desirable 
to insist that all civil officers in all departments of the govern- 
ment, from the policeman up to the highest official of the law, 
shall be treated with respect, and every possible dignity and safe- 
guard given to their offices. 

A small military force, of perhaps one or two regiments, will 
be necessary for some little time in the different provinces, simply 
for their moral effect. There will be occasions in the establish- 
ment of the new state of affairs in Cuba, when the presence of a 
few troops, representing the power of the United States and the 
power back of the civil government, will be necessary; for there is, 
and will be for a year or so, a small fraction of the population in- 
clined to brigandage, and impatient of the restraint of their own 
civil officers. I do not believe that there will ever be an occasion 
during which they cannot be controlled by the civil officers, but I 
do believe that the knowledge that behind the Department Com- 
mander are a thousand regular troops, ready to assist the civil 
officers, will prevent many little disorders which otherwise might 
occur. 

The condition of the people in Cuba to-day is one of extreme 
poverty, and in many provinces great suffering for want of food. 
The people, contrary to the statements of those who are fond of 
charging the Cubans with being lazy and unwilling to work, are 
not only willing but anxious to work. The problem has never 
been one of finding workers, but of giving work to those who 
wished it. The present condition of the country is such that there 
is an enormous amount of work which it is absolutely necessary 
should be done in the near future, such as the reopening of roads, 
building of bridges and telegraph lines, rebuilding of little towns 
and villages that have been destroyed; in short, the restoration of 
the country, great sections of which have been absolutely destroy- 
ed by war. I believe that, throughout Cuba, the policy which has 
been adopted in Santiago Province of spending the revenues in 
public improvements and issuing rations only in return for work, 
will meet with the success which it has met with here. We have 
been able to open up many of the main roads, put the towns in 
order, and, in fact, scatter the people over the country in honest 
labor on public works, in return for which they have received 
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either a daily wage of seventy-five cents or fifty cents and a ra- 
tion. In some cases they have received three or four rations per 
day for ten hours' work, with no money, and by this method many 
laborers have been able to feed their families. Whenever we have 
heard of great destitution in any section of the Province, officers 
have been sent there immediately with money and authority to 
start needed public works, such as those mentioned above. The 
result has been that, all through the Province, the people have 
gradually gone to work in one way or another. Of course, they 
are desperately poor, yet all my officers and couriers, both Ameri- 
can and Cuban, report no starvation, and, generally speaking, a 
quiet, contented condition of the people. 

All the larger towns have become self-sustaining, and many 
of the little ones, from their own local municipal taxes. Those 
which are not self-sustaining I have assisted, to a limited extent, 
from the general revenues of the Province, which are derived at 
present entirely from the customs receipts. 

It has been impossible to follow any hard and fast policy, but 
we have had to meet the different conditions in different parts of 
the Province as best we could, giving more here and less there, 
but giving only just enough to make it possible for the people to 
re-establish themselves upon the most economical basis. Economy 
has been insisted on, and it has been impressed upon them that, 
no matter how limited their income may be, they must try to 
adapt themselves to it; and that, if it was impossible to have 
what they considered the necessary number of officials at the old 
salaries, men must be found who would serve for much smaller 
salaries, or, if necessary, for none at all. Instead of these econo- 
mies being in any way narrowing, they have had a very beneficial 
effect on the people, who are beginning to realize that there is a 
certain satisfaction and independence to be gained by paying 
their own way, and I believe that out of it will come permanent > 

good results. 

After all, it has been a good deal like housekeeping on a gi- 
gantic scale, and, as some of our best and ablest men have sprung 
from the very poorest families, and their development under condi- 
tions of the greatest hardships and adversity has tended to fos- 
ter the very qualities which have made them successful in after 
life, so will the desperate struggles which these little municipali- 
ties are now having tend to make them all the better in the fu- 
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ture. They are learning the hard lessons of ngid economy, and 
the necessity of the closest attention to every little detail. In 
many of them men are serving in public positions for no salary, 
giving their whole time to establishing affairs upon a prosperous 
basis. School teachers are working for less than their former 
salaries, as indeed are all the officials of the Province, but they 
are all working cheerfully, and the spirit which is developing 
among them promises much for the future. 

Disorders are few, and travellers passing through the Province 
find everywhere open-hearted hospitality and cheerful greetings. 
The disposition of the people is buoyant and cheerful, and it is 
very improbable that any extensive police force will be needed, 
even in the wilder portions of the interior, after the people are 
once more fairly re-established on their plantations. 

When it is remembered that this country has been in a con- 
dition of more or less continuous warfare for the past four years, 
and also that the long and serious wars which have recently taken 
place were of a most brutal and demoralizing character, it is re- 
markable to see how little brigandage exists and how quickly the 
people have returned to peaceful occupations. All that is wanted 
in Cuba to insure good order is an army of workmen. Give them 
work, free them from militarism, and, with a moderate but efficient 
police force, good order will prevail. The disorders of to-day are 
but the disorders of hungry men without food and without money 
to buy it. They are willing to work, and every dollar of the reve- 
nues of Cuba, outside of the limited amount needed to establish 
the comparatively simple machinery of such civil government as 
is needed just at present, should be spent in work of a public 
character, which will tend to open the country once more to 
commerce and to restore the towns and cities to a normal con- 
dition of cleanliness and sanitation. 

The people are anxious to learn, and are keenly appreciative of 
every effort which has been made to re-establish the schools. I do 
not know that I have ever seen more enthusiastic youngsters than, 
those in the little Cuban schools. Of course, the present methods 
are primitive and defective, but all this will change with time; 
and from the old system, where the teacher lived in the school- 
house, occupying most of the best rooms, we shall soon come to 
our own system of well ventilated and well lighted school-houses 
and intelligent and uniformly progressive methods of teaching. 
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The agitation which, recently took place in Santiago was not 
based, as was currently reported in the United States, on an effort 
to retain in Santiago all the revenues of the Province; but it was 
caused by rumors of an effort to abolish what we all hold most 
dear, that is, the local, municipal and provincial (or State) auton- 
omy. What the Cuban people desire is that each Province should 
be developed very much upon the lines of our States, and that 
the relations of the Province to the General Government should 
be similar to those of the States of the Union to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Under Spanish rule municipal and provincial autonomy 
was practically destroyed. The result was a centralization in Ha- 
vana of everything 1 — finances, judiciary, police, education, in 
short, of every branch of administration. Now, starting entirely 
under new conditions and under a liberal government, the Cubans 
are anxious to avoid a repetition of this, and, while desiring to 
deny nothing to the General or Federal Government which it 
could reasonably demand, they do absolutely insist, and justly, 
upon local control of local affairs, and local men in local offices 
(other than Federal). This, surely, is reasonable and just, and it 
will meet with the cordial support and approval of all Americans. 

The claim that the Cubans are not capable of governing 
themselves has, thus far, not been substantiated in this Province; 
for, in re-establishing the civil government, every appointment 
has been made on the recommendation of the people themselves, 
who have been given to understand distinctly that all persons 
recommended by them for office would be appointed, so long as 
they acted in good faith in making these recommendations, and 
recommended none but honest, capable men. Up to the present 
time I have not had to remove a single official recommended by 
them. This record will certainly compare favorably with that of 
any people. We have had the authority to remove immediately 
all untrustworthy or incompetent officials, and there has been no 
influence to protect such officials from removal. Of course, we 
cannot expect a people who have never had a hand in governing 
themselves, to take hold of the situation with the same grasp and 
clearness which we should expect from a people accustomed for 
a long time to self-government. There are many little inconsist- 
encies which creep out among them, but they are the inconsist- 
encies of inexperience, not those of viciousness. Some patience 
and tact, combined with a good deal of firmness, have been neces- 
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sary, at times, to tide over troublesome periods, but at no time 
have we had to resort to actual force. This is, perhaps, all the 
more creditable to the Cubans, when it is remembered that tho 
country has been full of hungry soldiers, with arms in their 
hands, unpaid for three years, without clothing, practically with- 
out food, and, in some cases, incited by lawless leaders to deeds of 
violence. 

It is not intended in this description of affairs to claim that 
the Cubans are without faults, or without a great many faults; but 
it is a fact beyond dispute that they have come out of a chaotic 
condition, following a most disastrous war, have gone through 
what has practically been a famine, and have maintained through- 
out a decent respect for life and property, which would have been 
most creditable to any people under similar conditions. The diffi- 
culty ahead of them lies in their own temperament. They have to! 
learn, in civil affairs, to act with deliberation, to control their 
emotions, and, while many think that they will be unable to do 
this, I am confident that they will succeed, knowing, as I do, how 
well they have conducted themselves during this most trying 
period of reconstruction. 

There is another point which cannot be too strongly impressed 
upon our own people, and that is the absolute necessity of keep- 
ing Americans and all others than the inhabitants of the Island 
of Cuba out of office in Cuba. "We want an absolutely open, hon- 
est, clean-handed policy in dealing with the people of this Island. 
The military governors in the different Provinces, assisted by 
their officers and such civilians as they may have on their imme- 
diate staffs, are absolutely all that are required, except possibly one 
Collector in each Custom-House, so long as we are directly re« 
sponsible for the revenues. The appointment of Americans to 
office here, except as above stated, is regarded by the people as a 
great injustice; and, if we are here to teach them to govern them- 
selves, it would seem that the best way to begin is by letting them 
try, standing here ourselves simply to supervise, and, if necessary, 
cheek, when we see affairs going wrong. 

The question of the customs revenues in Cuba is rather a 
peculiar one. All the Provinces border, both North and South, on 
the ocean, and, with the exception of Pinar del Rio and Puerto 
Principe, each furnishes comparatively large revenues. As the 
condition of the Island is such that general taxation is for the 
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present impossible, except in some favored districts and in the 
larger cities, the only source of revenue, in a general way, is the 
customs. While the revenues pertain, strictly speaking, to the 
General Government, yet in this Island, for the present at least, 
they will have to be used in different ways, for the general pur- 
poses of supporting the courts, re-establishing the schools, main- 
taining the rural police, opening up highways and general public 
improvements of all kinds. In short, they must be expended with 
broad intelligence, and, if so expended, much may be accom- 
plished with them, both in the way of giving employment to large 
Slumbers of men and in the restoration of public works. The con- 
dition of the country will rapidly improve, and in a comparative- 
ly short time the old systems of general taxation, with modifica- 
tions, can be gradually put in force. At present it would be al- 
most extorting blood-money to attempt to tax directly the wretch- 
edly poor people in the interior of most of the Provinces. 

Another great benefit to the Island will result from the com- 
mencement of large enterprises, such as the building of railways 
end the improvement of harbors on a large scale. At present plans 
are on foot for the completion of a railroad from Santiago to Ha- 
vana. Such a work as this will give employment to many thou- 
sand people, and will do more to restore prosperity and re-estab- 
lish the ruined towns than almost anything else. The tastes and 
wants of the people are simple, and the wonderful productiveness 
of the soil renders it easy to obtain sufficient food, and, with 
steady labor, means will be furnished to the small farmers to pur- 
chase tools and, perhaps, a mule or a horse, and to establish them- 
selves once more upon a comparatively prosperous basis. 

The issue of rations to indigents in the Province of Santiago 
is practically at an end. Since last October the Province has been 
practically self-sustaining and has paid for all its own officials, 
schools, lighthouses, courts, etc., besides doing a great deal in the 
way of road building and other public works. In addition to all 
of this the Province has been able to accumulate nearly a quarter 
of a million of dollars for sanitary work in Santiago and its har- 
bor. I believe that this result can be accomplished in every Prov- 
ince in Cuba, with the possible exception of Pinar del Rio and 
Puerto Principe, and the surplus revenues from the richer Prov- 
inces will be sufficient to pay the expenses of these two poorer 
ones. I believe that the revenues of Cuba, as existing to-day, will 
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suffice for the present Cuban situation, even to the furnishing of 
food to its indigent people, and, if the personnel of the civil gov- 
ernment is reduced to the lowest point consistent with efficiency, 
and salaries brought down where they ought to be under' the cir- 
cumstances, the surplus money will be sufficient to pay thousands 
upon thousands of laborers throughout the Island and to accom- 
plish the necessary public works. I have absolutely no doubt that 
this is not only possible, but easy to accomplish. I do not believe 
that any other than a small military force will be necessary in the 
various Provinces, and this for a comparatively short time only. 

Order in the interior of the Provinces should be maintained 
by the rural mounted police. A force of two hundred and fifty 
of these men has been found ample in the Province of Santiago de 
Cuba. Both men and officers have been carefully selected from 
the best material in the Cuban Army. From the date of their or- 
ganization up to the present time they have faithfully and ef- 
ficiently performed their duty and effectually suppressed several 
small gangs of highwaymen, who were lurking in the rougher and 
more unsettled parts of the interior. A similar force will cer- 
tainly be sufficient in other Provinces where the country is, as a 
rule, much more open and more thickly settled, as well as better 
developed. The Cubans are perfectly willing to accept the acts of 
their own civil officers, which, if performed by soldiers of the 
United States, would give rise to a great deal of bad feeling and 
friction. It has been the established policy in this Province to 
avoid using our troops for any kind of general police work, ex- 
cepting guard duty on some of the large sugar estates. 

The courts of the Province, as at present organized, are 
prompt and efficient in the performance of their duty and are 
maintained at a cost to the Province of not over fifty per cent, of 
their cost under the Spanish Administration. The Judges are im- 
pressed with the responsibilities of their position and are doing 
excellent work. Various modifications of the old methods of 
procedure have been recommended and will undoubtedly meet 
with the general approval of the bar and the people, and eventual- 
ly be put in force. 

Taking all things into consideration, I believe that the re- 
establishment of the civil government in Cuba will be easy of ac- 
complishment and that, when re-established, it will render good 
and efficient service. Of course, there will be many obstacles to- 
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overcome and many grave questions to be considered, which, will 
undoubtedly give rise to very serious discussions and differences. 
In order that no serious disturbances may arise, I believe it to be 
very desirable that a complete organization of the civil govern- 
ment should be effected as quickly as possible, and that the re- 
adjustment and modifications spoken of above should be accom- 
plished during the military occupation, in order that, when the 
forces of the United States are withdrawn from the Island, a 
definite form of government may have been fully determined 
upon and may be in actual operation. 

When I say that the civil government should be established 
as soon as possible, I do not wish to be understood as recommend- 
ing its immediate establishment in all its branches, but rather its 
gradual establishment, commencing at the bottom and ending at 
the top. We must secure good municipal government, good 
schools, good courts, with many modifications in the present 
methods of procedure, especially in criminal cases. We must 
also establish good sanitary regulations, and be sure that the peo- 
ple appreciate all these things, before we give up the control of 
affairs and establish all the details of the civil government upon 
an absolutely independent basis. 

Leokaed Wood. 



